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[= industrial dispersion policy of the 
National Security Resources Board 
magnifies the problems faced by met- 
ropolitan areas. Federal policy is to encour- 
age the spacing of new defense and defense- 
supporting industries “‘a few miles apart.” 
Where defense plants are built outside of 
cities how will the small city or the county 
provide the needed public facilities and serv- 
ices? The need for such dispersion and the 
manner in which the federal program will be 
administered were explained at a conference 
held in Washington, the proceedings of 
which are now available (p. 21). 

A closely related problem is that of civil 
defense, and the lessons learned from the 
Kansas City flood of last summer can be ap- 
plied by cities in making plans for meeting 
possible disasters, such as atomic bombing 
(p. 2). Solutions to these and other metro- 
politan problems can be approached objec- 
tively through regional planning, perhaps at 
the outset by a citizens’ conference like the 
one held in Wichita (p. 12). 

Cities face increasing competition for em- 
ployees with the expansion of defense indus- 
tries. To meet this shortage one large city is 
employing women traffic police for part- 
time duty, another city is employing women 
street sweepers (p. 16), and an increasing 
number of cities are hiring civilians as part- 
time school crossing guards to relieve police- 
men for regular duty (p. 17). Other good 
techniques which require less manpower and 
at the same time improve service include the 
use of one instead of two men in police patrol 
cars (p. 15), and the training of building in- 
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the News 


spectors to perform combined building, elec- 
trical, and plumbing inspections (p. 15). 

Significant news includes the use of radar 
to curb speeding, production of a municipal 
movie by city employees, and the issuance of 
an employees’ manual. Several cities report 
good results from radar in reducing speeding 
on city streets (p. 11). The low-cost colored 
movie produced by Eugene, Oregon, has 
proved to be a good public relations me- 
dium (p. 10). The employee manual pro- 
duced by Pasadena is one of the most compre- 
hensive and attractive pamphlets of this type 
that has been issued by any city (p. 13). 

Other recent municipal news includes: 
adoption of new taxes by several cities (p. 
15), continued decrease in electric bills (p. 
17), paying parking violation fines by mail 
(p. 16), rapid growth in the number of cities 
adding fluoride to their water supply (p. 17), 
continued increase in assessed valuations 
(p. 18), increase in number of cities requir- 
ing off-street parking facilities for new resi- 
dential and commercial structures (p. 19), 
discontinuing the use of two-wheeled police 
motorcycles (p. 20), preparation of a state- 
wide eligible list of administrative assistants 
(p. 19), adoption of a comprehensive policy 
for supplying water and sewerage service 
outside the city (p. 20), and the conduct by 
several cities of a joint examination for filling 
city jobs (p. 18). The performance standards 
for industrial zoning recently developed by 
the American Society of Planning Officials 
are among the most important contributions 
made to zoning in recent years. 








Administrative Planning for Disasters 


By L. P. COOKINGHAM* 
City Manager, Kansas City, Missouri 


Every city owes itself the protection afforded by a comprehensive 
plan for meeting any disaster. 


N JULY 13, 1951, the Kansas Cities 
were struck by the most destructive 
flood ever recorded in the history 

of this nation. At the height of the flood the 
Kaw River, which crested at eight feet above 
the level of the Missouri River, was pouring 
500,000 cubic feet of water per second into 
the Missouri. Literally hundreds of millions 
of dollars in industrial, mercantile, and resi- 
dential properties were inundated and thou- 
sands of people were temporarily without 
shelter or jobs. 

This is a kind of adversity for which few 
if any cities are prepared. Yet each year 
some section of this country suffers, in major 
proportions, from fire, flood, explosion, tor- 
nado, or some other form of disaster. Added 
to these contingencies is the modern-day 
possibility of atomic bombing, which our 
American cities must unfortunately live 
with. Therefore, every city owes itself the 
protection of disaster planning. 

In retrospect there are a number of les- 
sons to be had from Kansas City’s flood 
which have a general application to any and 
all disasters. Basically the problems of or- 
ganization, communications, warning, and 
coordination are similar in any disaster. It is 
possible therefore to preplan disaster activi- 
ties in the broad outline. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 
The skeleton of a disaster organization 
can and should be established before dis- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Cookingham, who has 
been in his present position since 1940, has had 25 
years of public administrative experience including 
city managerships of three Michigan cities and he is 
a past president of the International City Managers’ 
Association and of the American Society of Planning 
Officials. 


aster strikes. The organization should be 
flexible and compact and should designate a 
chief executive. There should also be pro- 
vided assistants, directly responsible to the 
chief executive, who will be responsible for 
field forces, fighting fires, maintaining law 
and order, liaison with private and other 
governmental agencies, liaison with volun- 
teer help, liaison with utilities, manning and 
operation of emergency headquarters, and 
public information. This headquarters group 
should have offices in a compact location. 
As the particular disaster begins to abate, it 
will be necessary to introduce aides respon- 
sible for financing, rehabilitation, redevelop- 
ment pkanning, and welfare. 

Situations change quickly under disaster 
conditions and an emergency organization 
must be geared to keep pace with swiftly 
changing situations and to meet any possible 
contingencies. Accordingly, the organiza- 
tion plan should provide alternates for the 
chief executive and for each one of his as- 
sistants in case any of them are absent when 
disaster strikes or are disabled by the disas- 
ter. This will also enable continuous opera- 
tion with maximum effectiveness for a long 
period of time if this becomes necessary. In 
anticipation of a bombing which might to- 
tally destroy the personnel delineated in the 
organization plan, it might be well to desig- 
nate a third set of alternates, outside of the 
normal municipal organization. A city with- 
out leadership in time of disaster, particu- 
larly a bombing, is lost. 

A disaster organization must be staffed 
with the best personnel available, and the 
best personnel for this particular job are the 
regular municipal employees. It is not prac- 
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tical, nor can any administration abdicate 
its duty so far as to turn over the job of dis- 
aster administration to a volunteer organiza- 
tion. Volunteers will be needed, but they 
must be considered as supplementary to reg- 
ular forces. They are the people who know 
the locations of municipal facilities and 
know what there is to work with. They are 
the shock troops of a municipal disaster 
army! 

Dependent upon the type and magnitude 
of disaster, volunteers will be needed to some 
degree. If at all possible a volunteer disaster 
organization supplementary to normal per- 
sonnel should be established to provide la- 
borers, drivers, medical care, etc. If this has 
not been done when disaster strikes, it is de- 
sirable to use the professional organizations 
such as the medical society, the professional 
emergency groups, and the central labor 
union as recruiting centers for volunteers. 
They can provide organization and leader- 
ship which the city will be hard pressed to 
furnish in the midst of an emergency. 


HEADQUARTERS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
An organization without a headquarters 
is like the proverbial chicken with its head 
cut off; and a disaster plan is not complete if 
some careful thought has not been given to 
headquarters’ sites. The selection of loca- 
tions for emergency headquarters will vary 
dependent upon the type of disaster. The 
city hall in Kansas City made an admirable 
headquarters during the flood, but it would 
be particularly inappropriate during a 
bombing inasmuch as it is downtown and 
fairly close to the industrial and railroad 
area in terms of atomic measurements. 
Although the geographical requirements 
for emergency headquarters may vary, there 
are certain minimum qualifications which 
should be met under all circumstances. Pri- 
mary among these qualifications is that of 
communications with the rest of the city. 
The location should also be compact and 
safe from whatever form a disaster may take, 
and it must be easily accessible. Probably 
only in the contingency of a bombing is it 
necessary to provide alternate headquarters. 
To cope with a disaster situation ade- 
quately, good communications are abso- 
lutely necessary; otherwise the organization 


is inflexible and uncontrollable. Accord- 
ingly, the disaster plan should provide for 
adequate telephones in emergency head- 
quarters to handle both incoming and out- 
going calls. Panic and disintegration of the 
organization will develop quickly if these 
calls are not handled with dispatch. The 
plan must also provide for communications 
with field forces. If at all possible a separate 
set of phones for press and radio representa- 
tives should be available. The press and 
radio can be of tremendous assistance during 
an emergency in keeping the public in- 
formed, but only if given the necessary facili- 
ties. 

The disaster plan should anticipate the 
possibility of losing normal telephonic com- 
munications. When the flood struck Kansas 
City only about one-half of the city’s new 
FM radios had been installed. These were so 
effective, however, that the installation 
timetable was stepped up and expanded in- 
stallation plans were immediately made. 
The fire department does not believe that its 
forces could have done as well as they did in 
containing the major fire which occurred 
during the flood without the FM radios. 

Every city should have some means of 
communication, independent of normal tele- 
phone service, to fall back on during an 
emergency. Organization and enlistment of 
the “ham” radio operators in any commu- 
nity should provide the basis for an emer- 
gency communication setup. 

Disaster Warning. The public is entitled to 
adequate warning of any forthcoming dis- 
aster. In good measure the city administra- 
tor is dependent upon outside sources for 
warning of most disasters. However, steps 
can be taken to insure receipt of warning the 
moment it is available and to forward it to 
the citizenry immediately. 

The disaster plan should include a system 
of tried and true warnings. By this is meant a 
system which will work, and the only way to 
know is actually to try them. A few months 
ago Kansas City had a practice alert with 
sirens and factory whistles as the warning 
signals. Intermingled with the everyday 
noises of city life, the sirens and whistles were 
completely ineffective. The warning signal 
therefore must be selected and it must be de- 
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termined in advance that it is workable. 
After a warning signal has been selected and 
tested, it is necessary to educate the popula- 
tion to it. In all probability a series of test 
alerts is the best way to do this. 


CoorDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

An amazing array of governmental and 
private agencies is brought to bear upon a 
disaster. To be fully effective they must be 
coordinated and their efforts directed to- 
ward a common end. During the Kansas 
City flood the Army Engineers, the Red 
Cross, the United States Public Health 
Service, and the other governmental units 
which make up Greater Kansas City were 
all engaged in some phase of the disaster. As 
the flood receded, some 32 other federal gov- 
ernment agencies and nearly as many state, 
county, and private organizations took part 
in the rehabilitation work. 

A listing of all pertinent agencies was 
compiled, as soon as the emergency per- 
mitted, which contained, by agency, the 
name of administrator, location, telephone 
number, and function. This is something 
that should be done before an emergency, 
however, because more than half the art of 
coordination is in knowing with whom to 
coordinate and what there is to coordinate. 
Once such a listing is completed it should be 
kept current and an effort should be made to 
know the administrator of each agency. If at 
all possible periodic meetings of all agency 
heads should be called for discussion of com- 
mon problems and, above all, just to get 
acquainted. 

Much of the responsibility for coordina- 
tion will fall upon the local executive. Par- 
ticularly will this be true during the emer- 
gency phase of disaster. As the emergency 
abates, the need for coordination becomes 
more pressing and more difficult. At the 
same time it is imperative that the municipal 
organization return as rapidly as possible to 
its normal function of furnishing those serv- 
ices so important to everyday living. Because 
of this it is recommended that serious con- 
sideration be given to the establishment of a 
citizens’ coordinating committee to admin- 
ister disaster rehabilitation. Such a commit- 
tee can establish priorities and give better 
effect to a sound rehabilitation policy on a 
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full-time basis than can the local executive 
who must also administer normal operations 
and rehabilitate his own plant. 


PuBLic INFORMATION 

To a great degree the success or failure of 
a disaster plan, once put into action, will 
hinge on public information—the complete- 
ness, the frankness, and content of it. During 
the first 64 hours of the flood emergency in 
Kansas City a total of 50 news bulletins were 
released to the press and radios in an effort 
to keep the public completely informed. 

On first thought this may appear to be an 
unnecessary use of time that should be de- 
voted strictly to the handling of an emer- 
gency situation. However, anxiety on the 
part of the public is a component of disaster 
and must be met squarely. If this is not done 
efforts to deal effectively with a disaster will 
be greatly hampered by harassing calls from 
the general public. 

In planning a public information pro- 
gram for disaster, consideration must be 
given to having proper drafting of news re- 
leases, providing for clearance of all releases 
by the chief executive, expeditious distribu- 
tion of releases to all papers and radio sta- 
tions, as well as to pertinent personnel in the 
city organization and other disaster agen- 
cies, and to having proper facilities to repro- 
duce releases in sufficient quantity. 

Consideration must also be given to estab- 
lishment of an information center to which 
may be routed telephone calls requesting 
general information. Personnel manning this 
center must be completely indoctrinated as 
to the purpose of the center, they should re- 
ceive copies of all news releases, and each 
shift of personnel should be briefed by the 
information officer before going on duty. 

Certain types of disaster may wipe out 
normal means of communication. This is a 
contingency to be anticipated and disaster 
planning should include provision for some 
means to carry on a public information pro- 
gram despite loss of normal communica- 
tions; a fully informed public is that impor- 
tant to disaster fighting. 

Loss of water supply, an inoperative gas 
system, or an inadequate source of electricity 
are situations which any city may have to 
face under disaster conditions. Conservation 
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of remaining supplies then becomes urgently 
necessary. This in turn calls for intelligent 
and lucid conservation orders. It is not suf- 
ficient to tell the citizen that he must use less 
water. In addition, he must be told what he 
normally does that uses the most water and 
how to reduce that particular use. 

This demands carefully thought out con- 
servation orders. It is nearly impossible to 
draft such orders during the height of an 
emergency, and therefore it must be done 
prior to the occurrence of the emergency. 
Fortunately, most contingencies of this kind 
can be anticipated and effective orders 
drawn that will be available, with some 
modifications, when needed. 


CaRING FOR DISPLACED PERSONS 

Homeless persons are a heart-rending 
product of most disasters which must be an- 
ticipated in the planning stage. Housing, 
feeding, clothing, and storage of whatever 
belongings they may have saved are major 
considerations. Medical treatment or inocu- 
lations may be necessary. 

Again, these are possibilities which can be 
anticipated. During the flood Kansas City 
housed its temporary homeless in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium, recreation centers, and 
churches. Storage facilities, with receipts for 
goods stored, were provided at the audi- 
torium, and inoculation stations were estab- 
lished on the periphery of the devastated 
area. 

The solution to this problem will vary 
from city to city and by type of disaster. 
However, immediately is none too early to 
inventory the facilities available in a city for 
the people made homeless by disaster. 


TRAINING Is EssENTIAL 

In the final analysis no amount of plan- 
ning will be worth a great deal without some 
practice. A city should not prepare an elabo- 
rate disaster plan and file it. Try it out and 
hold practice alerts. See if the staff knows 
where to report and what its duties are. City 
officials should determine to complete satis- 
faction that the disaster plan is practical and 
that it will work under emergency condi- 
tions, 

Once this has been determined, the dis- 
aster plan should be maintained as a live is- 
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sue with periodic tests, staff discussions, and 
an occasional disaster problem. If this is not 
done all the planning effort will have been 
wasted. 


Recovery Is CRITERIA OF SUCCESS 

Unfortunately, it is that part of disaster 
for which the least planning can be done 
which in the popular mind will determine 
the success or failure in meeting disaster. 
No matter how brilliant the fight against dis- 
aster, if the local economy is not put back on 
its feet rapidly and the city restored to an 
operative condition quickly, the total dis- 
aster effort will be considered a failure. In 
many ways this judgment is justified, be- 
cause if any considerable part of a munici- 
pality’s population is without jobs for long, 
due to the inoperative condition of the city, 
the impact upon the local economy, and 
even the national economy, will constitute 
a second and more paralyzing disaster than 
the physical destruction previously suffered. 

Every conceivable effort must be ex- 
pended to return the local economy to nor- 
mal as quickly as possible. As previously 
mentioned, it is believed that a citizens’ re- 
habilitation coordinating committee can 
better accomplish this than the local execu- 
tive who must, in addition, restore normal 
municipal services and rehabilitate the city’s 
physical plant. 

This matter of quick rehabilitation is 
doubly important after a bombing. Un- 
doubtedly the cities which are bombed, if 
that should happen, will be those with the 
greatest industrial or communication facili- 
ties. Therefore every day that the produc- 
tivity of the area in question is shut down or 
lessened, the total national defense effort is 
crippled by at least a corresponding amount. 

In conclusion, the old proverb about an 
ounce of prevention being worth a pound of 
cure is certainly applicable to disaster plan- 
ning and actual disaster. Every year some 
section of this great country is struck by a 
natural disaster in one form or another. Add 
to that the present-day danger of enemy 
bombing and the conclusion is inescapable: 
Each city owes itself an ounce of prevention 
—a well thought-out, practical disaster 
plan. 











University Training for City Management 


By EDWIN O. STENE* 
Professor of Political Science, University of Kansas 


The methods used in administering a two-year graduate training program in 
city management in Kansas have proved eminently successful. 


N 1948 the University of Kansas inaugu- 
rated a program of training in city man- 
agement. Since that time 15 young men 

have been granted the degree of Master of 
Public Administration, six others have com- 
pleted limited portions of the program, in- 
cluding a Seminar for Apprentices, and 15 
are currently enrolled. Of the 21 graduates 
and ex-students nine now hold city manager 
posts and one was a city manager when he 
was Called into active military service. 

The inauguration of the training program 
arose out of two sources of interest, one com- 
ing from city managers, the other from stu- 
dents. Practicing city managers were con- 
cerned because cities were adopting the 
manager plan of government so fast that 
qualified managers were difficult to find and 
difficult to retain. At the same time several 
students expressed a strong desire to enter 
the field of municipal public service. 

Members of the university faculty were 
pleased at the opportunity before them, but 
they did not want to initiate a course of 
study unless students could be given assur- 
ance that their training would be recognized 
as an important qualification for city man- 
agement and unless there could be a high 
probability of success among graduates who 
entered the service. 

The program of courses in human rela- 
tions, already started at the university, ap- 
peared to be an important asset in the train- 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Stene, who has been on 
the political science faculty at the University of 
Kansas since 1934, was formerly at the University of 
Cincinnati and has been a research consultant to the 
Kansas Legislative Council. Mr. Stene is executive 


secretary of the committee on city management 
training at the University of Kansas. 


ing of potential administrators. But a period 
of practical experience was considered nec- 
essary also. An internship was chosen as the 
most effective way to provide such experi- 
ence. 

There are relatively few large cities in the 
middle west, and cities of 25,000 or less have 
not been accustomed to employment of non- 
resident administrative assistants. Hence 
they could hardly be expected to pay salaries 
to interns until it had been demonstrated 
that the services would justify the costs. For 
that reason a financial grant was sought and 
obtained from the Carnegie Corporation. 
This grant makes possible the establishment 
of a limited number of fellowships which 
provide financial aid during the internship. 

The fellowships are inadequate, however, 
for married students without other resources, 
and so cooperating cities agreed to supple- 
ment this stipend, and to pay small stipends 
to trainees other than fellows. When the 
grant expires it is hoped that internships will 
have proved their value sufficiently so that 
governing bodies will be willing to appropri- 
ate funds necessary for the employment of 
city management trainees. 


SELECTION OF TRAINEES 

Because personality and attitude, as well 
as capacity and energy, are important to 
success in municipal administration, trainees 
are admitted on a selective basis only. Selec- 
tions are based upon scholastic records, per- 
sonal recommendations, and interviews. In 
the early experimental period an attempt 
has been made to have each trainee inter- 
viewed by all or nearly all members of the 
selections committee. City managers on the 
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first committee were L. P. Cookingham of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and E. J. Allison of 
Salina, Kansas. Group interviews as well as 
individual interviews have been used, and 
while experience thus far is limited there 
appears to be some evidence that group in- 
terviews are the more reliable. 

Background course requirements are lib- 
eral, but virtually all of the trainees are 
drawn from among graduates in civil en- 
gineering, business administration, and po- 
litical science. Trainees are expected to have 
completed introductory courses in American 
government, general economics, sociology, 
accounting, and college algebra, although 
one or possibly two of these may be com- 
pleted after admission to the program. Other 
courses that are considered useful but not 
required include statistics, municipal gov- 
ernment, constitutional law, and _ public 
speaking. And of course a degree in civil en- 
gineering is a major asset, especially when 
one sets out to obtain his first managership. 

On-Campus PROGRAM AND PLACEMENT 

The Kansas program is a two-year course 
leading to a master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration. In the first year the student is 
enrolled in graduate courses at the univer- 
sity. These courses cover the basic techniques 
of municipal administration, municipal pub- 
lic law, and, for those who are not engineer- 
ing graduates, municipal engineering ad- 
ministration. They include, in addition to a 
human relations approach to public admin- 
istration, an intensive group-dynamics ap- 
proach to human relations in management. 
On the whole the course program is designed 
for the general administrator, not for the 
technical specialist. 

Toward the close of the year arrange- 
ments are made for the placement of stu- 
dents as interns under experienced city man- 
agers. To a large extent—and increasingly 
since the first class—trainees are permitted 
to seek their own locations and to make their 
own arrangements for such compensation as 
will be paid by the cities concerned. Ar- 
rangements are made for interviews at the 
annual school for city managers held at the 
university, but even before that time several 
trainees may have visited prospective cities 
and one or two may have been placed. 


When a city manager makes inquiry about 
the possibility of getting an intern the entire 
class is informed. Usually, however, the stu- 
dents agree among themselves and in con- 
ference with the program supervisor to limit 
the number who apply to one city. 

Since the first year there has been little 
difficulty in placing trainees. The number of 
cities asking for interns has exceeded the 
number of students available, but as the stu- 
dents are required to return to the campus 
periodically for seminar meetings, requests 
from the more distant cities cannot be filled. 
All of the cooperating cities pay limited sala- 
ries to interns, and a great majority of them 
are willing to employ the trainees beyond 
the internship period. This practice means, 
however, that the number of cooperating 
cities must be considerably larger than the 
membership of the average class, since a 
small city cannot take an intern every year. 
Over the four-year period since 1948 eight- 
een cities have cooperated by taking one or 
more interns. 


THE INTERNSHIP 

The practice of serving internships or ap- 
prenticeships in administration is familiar to 
many administrators and university facul- 
ties. Such a system was instituted in Wash- 
ington by the National Institute of Public 
Affairs, and several universities have made a 
practice of requiring graduate students in 
administration to serve three months or 
more as apprentices under administrative 
officers. The unique feature of a Kansas sys- 
tem, however, is that the internship is an 
integral part of the university’s graduate 
program. During his internship the student 
is expected to complete a thesis on a project 
which he undertakes for his city, and he 
is enrolled in a seminar for apprentices, for 
which he is given assignments and receives 
credit the same as for any other graduate 
course. In addition the project supervisor 
makes a practice of visiting interns at their 
places of work, thereby familiarizing himself 
not only with the working environment and 
the tasks performed but also with the super- 
vising managers and other officials of the 
cities concerned. 

It is the seminar for apprentices, how- 
ever, that really makes the internship an in- 
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tegral part of the graduate program. All in- 
terns are required to return to the university 
campus for a three-day session once every 
six weeks throughout one academic year. 
At these sessions they report upon activities, 
they raise questions regarding problems that 
they have encountered in their cities, and 
they bring with them copies of forms, re- 
ports, and records in order to compare 
methods of operation. The students discuss 
their problems during the day-long sessions 
of the seminar, and they also tend to con- 
tinue their discussions informally throughout 
their stay at the university. Usually an ex- 
perienced city manager is present as a spe- 
cial teacher for at least one day of a session. 

It seems safe to conclude that the semi- 
nar for apprentices has virtually doubled the 
value of the internship. Here the intern has 
an opportunity to view his own work more 
objectively than he can while on duty. Dis- 
cussions bring to light various experiences 
with similar basic situations in different 
cities and broaden the intern’s outlook re- 
garding possibilities of improving proce- 
dures or practices with which he may be con- 
cerned. Above all an added stimulant is pro- 
vided for him to do high quality work, be- 
cause he necessarily compares his own serv- 
ices with those of fellow students. 

Not all of the benefits accrue to the in- 
terns, however. There are invaluable bene- 
fits also to the first-year trainees, to the teach- 
ing staff, and to city managers. The return 
of the interns arouses the enthusiasm of the 
on-campus trainees. After about the second 
session of the seminar for apprentices one can 
observe in these first-year men a new group 
spirit and a heightened interest in the entire 
program. 

Without doubt the seminar helps to pre- 
pare the first-year men for their own intern- 
ships and to shorten the period of orientation 
in the cities that they will serve. For the fac- 
ulty the opportunity to listen to discussions 
and thereby gain better understanding of the 
work of the interns is a valuable aid in the 
entire teaching program. And city managers 
benefit by the added interest that interns 
derive from seminars, by information 
brought back from the seminars, and by the 
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challenge of the inevitable comparison of 
their city administrations. 


INTERN ASSIGNMENTS 

Four years of experience is a short period 
on which to draw generalizations, especially 
when the first year was with a group of self- 
selected apprentices. Yet there seems to be a 
definite trend toward increasing the impor- 
tance of the part that an intern plays in his 
city. In part this increased importance is due 
to a lessening of fears regarding reactions of 
city employees, city councils, and the pub- 
lic; in part it reflects a realization of the pos- 
sible uses that can be made of a capable as- 
sistant. In the beginning there was a feeling 
among managers that a trainee should spend 
considerable time in the performance of 
routine clerical tasks before he begins to per- 
form tasks of a staff nature for the city ad- 
ministration. 

There was evidence of a concern about 
possible resentment by older employees, es- 
pecially department heads. And there was a 
feeling that such an assistant would be of 
little value for at least the first six months of 
his service. For these reasons the early 
months were regarded as a period when the 
intern should browse around and get ac- 
quainted with departments and agencies of 
the city, perform clerical tasks when needed 
or when desired by the superior, answer 
questionnaires, prepare personnel records, 
and make other minor studies for the city. 

Since these first years there has been a 
definite decline in the use of interns for cleri- 
cal and repetitive tasks. In the current class, 
for example, no one served in such a routine 
capacity for more than one week after enter- 
ing upon his internship. There has also been 
a decline in the practice of letting an intern 
browse around as a means of getting ac- 
quainted. Managers have many important 
things for interns to do, and they find that 
well-planned assignments provide ample 
means of acquainting trainees with depart- 
ments of the city. Moreover, a visit to a de- 
partment head for a purpose is usually more 
productive and more acceptable to the par- 
ties concerned than a visit just to learn how 
the agency operates. Finally, an intern who 

is genuinely interested will find his own op- 
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portunities to visit around when that method 
is necessary. 

The importance of the work assignments 
is illustrated by a brief summary of tasks per- 
formed by members of the current class dur- 
ing their first four months of service. More 
than half of them played important roles in 
the preparation of city budgets and several 
prepared plans for the improvement of city 
purchase procedures, drew up specifications 
for purchases or made tests to determine 
whether specifications were met by bidders 
and vendors. One intern made a survey of 
public utility rates in order to prepare the 
city council for consideration of a requested 
increase, and another started a thorough 
survey of costs and rate structure of the city 
water department. Almost all of them par- 
ticipated in ordinance drafting, preparation 
of personnel manuals or pay rate surveys, and 
almost all of them answered questionnaires 
and investigated complaints from citizens. 

Interesting also is the trend in relation- 
ships between interns and other city officials. 
During their first four months of service at 
least three interns made reports directly to 
the governing bodies of their cities, and at 
least as many met in conferences with con- 
tractors or others who had important busi- 
ness transactions with the city government. 
Four served temporarily in line administra- 
tive capacities, usually during the illness or 
absence of a department head, and one has 
served as acting city manager. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Members of the university staff enjoy deep 
satisfaction with the operation of the intern 
system thus far. The value of the system as a 
training device for interns is unquestionable, 
and its value to the cities is also definitely in- 
dicated. On the whole city managers are 
good teachers and they lay careful plans to 
provide interesting and challenging oppor- 
tunities for their trainees. 

Experience in the placement of trainees 
after internship has been highly satisfactory. 
Itis hoped that as a general practice trainees 
will remain in the service of their respective 
Cities for at least a year after their intern- 
ships, but no fixed policy can be established 
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either by the university staff or by the super- 
vising managers. Age is a necessary consider- 
ation. Men in their thirties naturally seek 
early entry into the profession of manage- 
ment, and often they have had useful experi- 
ence before entering the training program. 
As the older war veterans move on, however, 
and the average age of trainees drops below 
25 the willingness of cities to retain gradu- 
ates of the program becomes more impor- 
tant. But as the importance of interns’ serv- 
ices increases there is less probability—bar- 
ring military service requirements—that 
these young men will have to move out of 
the municipal service. 

The importance of making the internship 
an integral part of the university graduate 
program and of establishing close coopera- 
tion between city managers and the univer- 
sity staff cannot be overemphasized. As 
stated above, the first of these objectives has 
been attained through the seminar for ap- 
prentices and by staff visitation of interns at 
their places of work. Cooperation between 
university staff members and city managers 
has been attained in large part through the 
annual four-day school for city managers. A 
part of the school program each year is de- 
voted to discussion of training problems, and 
the exchange of ideas among managers and 
between managers and staff members has 
been highly beneficial to all concerned. 
Here is an opportunity for joint planning 
and program evaluation. 

But above all the success of the training 
program has been made possible because of 
the support given by participating city man- 
agers. Some of them have had to convince 
reluctant city councils of the wisdom of giv- 
ing financial support, and they have faced 
possible criticism from subordinates and 
suspicious citizens who tend to regard an 
outsider as an intruder. But on the whole 
those who have gone ahead have justified 
their own confidence in the program. They 
have demonstrated the value of capable 
trainee-assistants in cities as small as 10,000 
population or even less. And their programs 
have shown that an alert and industrious 
student can get about equally valuable train- 
ing in a large city or in a small city. 











Welcome to Council Meeting 


Birmingham, Michigan, has issued an 
eight-page folder, entitled A Welcome to Your 
City Commission Meeting, which is handed to 
persons attending council meetings and also 
is distributed to civics classes in local schools. 
The pamphlet contains an organization 
chart of the city government; names, ad- 
dresses, and businesses of members of the 
city council; names of chief city officials; an 
outline of city council policy and proce- 
dures; and an explanation of how special 
assessments are handled by the city. City of- 
ficials report that this pamphlet, printed in 
the city’s print shop, has helped to improve 
relations with the public. 


Special Leaflets 

Eight cities have recently issued leaflets 
which were enclosed with tax or utility bills. 
In Des Moines, Iowa, a 4 X 6-inch six-page 
folder, entitled The Story of Herkimer, was dis- 
tributed to householders by garbage collec- 
tors. Line drawings illustrate the garbage 
collection service and tell the story of Her- 
kimer, the garbage can. A _ four-page, 
8 X 11-inch leaflet issued by Morgantown, 
West Virginia, summarizes financial infor- 
mation and outlines city services, and bar 
charts show trends in property tax levies. A 
Dover, New Hampshire, leaflet explains in- 
creased taxes, and a four-page folder of 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, also contains 
data on city finances. 

In Galena, Illinois, a pamphlet, entitled 
Our First Two Years, describes advances 
made since the installation of the manager 
plan and lists plans for the coming year. In 
University City, Missouri, a pamphlet 
mailed with tax bills outlines major events 
of the past year. Taxpayers of Guilford 
County, North Carolina, have received a cir- 
cular sheet showing the dollar amounts of 
the various income and expenditure ac- 
counts. A Mooresville, North Carolina, 
folder contains numerous photographs of ex- 
isting facilities. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A Budget In Action 


Eugene, Oregon, has produced a 45-min- 
ute colored motion picture of city activities, 
entitled A Budget In Action, a story of how the 
city is spencing $1,400,000 this year for mu- 
nicipal services. The movie begins with 
scenes showing the council approving the 
budget, followed by pictures showing steps 
in the preparation of the budget. The re- 
mainder of the film is devoted to municipal 
operations and it closes with plans for the 
future. 

Interesting features of the Eugene movie 
include numerous action pictures of police 
and fire department work, building of streets 
and sewers, flood control work, park and 
playground activities, modern street light- 
ing, traffic signals, and other city services. 

The movie was made by city employees 
with the help of a local photographer. The 
pictures were taken with a 16mm camera at 
various times during the year. The movie is 
accompanied by a tape-recorded commen- 
tary explaining departmental activities, and 
a light musical background enhances the 
effectiveness of the presentation. The entire 
cost of making the movie was $900 which is 
less than the amount spent on the general 
municipal report issued last year. 

The film has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by citizens and the city has received 
many requests for showings. It has already 
been shown to 15 audiences totaling almost 
1,000 persons. In commenting editorially 
on the new movie, the Eugene Register Guard 
stated in part: “It ought to have a long run 
on the ‘knife and fork’ circuits. It’s an experi- 
ment in audio-visual reporting... . This 
form of report will not replace the documen- 
tary, statistical reports needed for detailed 
analysis of municipal activities, but it will be 
more effective than a great deal of speech- 
making to interpret city business to the 
people. ... This is a home-made low-cost 
show and remarkably well done. It’s a pace- 

maker in public relations.”—Oren L. 
Kino, city manager, Eugene. 
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Cities Use Radar to Curb Speeding 


EVERAL cities are using radar-equipped 
police cars to curb speeding on city 
streets. Two cities that have recently adopted 
this method are Cincinnati, Ohio, and Bir- 
mingham, Michigan. Other cities using such 
equipment include Akron, Columbus, and 
Toledo, Ohio; Greensboro and Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; Garden City and 
Harrison, New York; and the states of Con- 
necticut, Maryland, and Wyoming. Cincin- 
nati put its first radar-equipped police 
cruiser to work in residential districts and 
immediately applied for permits for ten more 
radar operators. Akron, Birmingham, and 
Columbus each have two patrol cars 
equipped with radar units. Columbus has 
used radar equipment since May, 1948. The 
radar equipment for one police car costs 
$650 and the graphic recorder $365. 

Columbus has 15 permanent radar zones 
scattered throughout the city and signs tell 
the motorist that radar equipment may be 
in operation. A radar unit consists of two 
cars, one equipped with radar and the other 
a pursuit car stationed a block or more 
down the street. The radar clocks the speed 
of a car, and a graphic recording device 
makes a permanent record of the data as 
well as exact time of day and date. Upon 
radio signal from the radar car, the officer in 
the pursuit car flags the offender and advises 
him of his violation. Similar methods are 
used in the other cities. 

During the first stages of the use of radar, 
motorists generally are not stopped but are 
advised of the violation by mail with the 
hope that drivers can be educated to ob- 
serve speed laws and so that the issuance of 
traffic tickets may be kept at a minimum. 
During the first week of the use of radar in 
Birmingham, for example, 200 warning 
cards were mailed to drivers who exceeded 
the posted limits by 10 or more miles per 
hour. Both Akron and Birmingham have 
large signs reading “‘speed limit radar en- 
forced’? erected on major roads leading into 
the city. 


But after a trial period of a few weeks 
violations tickets are issued. Columbus ar- 
rests offenders and requires them to appear 
in traffic court. Akron, Columbus, Greens- 
boro, and Winston-Salem make arrests on 
radar evidence alone. In Columbus, accord- 
ing to Police Chief Frank L. Harrison, the 
courts have accepted radar evidence as con- 
clusive beyond reasonable doubt and the 
city has never lost a case. The chief writes: 
‘There is no question in our minds that 
radar has a significant part in reducing our 
traffic fatalities. The public has accepted the 
use of radar without complaint. The local 
press cooperated in giving us the widest 
publicity, and the judges and traffic prosecu- 
tor were given demonstrations to prove the 
equipment and to explain the operational 
procedure used by the police.” 


Flood In a City, Recovery, and 
Plans for Future 

ANHATTAN, Kansas (19,056), has 
recovered rapidly from the July flood 
when the entire business district was inun- 
dated with from six to eight feet of water and 
one-half of the entire city was covered with 
water leaving from two to four feet of sand 
and silt deposits on the city streets as it re- 
ceded. Nearly one-half of the sanitary sewer 
system or nearly 70,000 lineal feet were full 
of sand and silt. These have been cleaned 
and 20 major breaks repaired. The water 
pumping system has been overhauled; the 
pumps were raised three and one-half feet 
and wooden housing is being replaced with 
concrete block housing. Fire and police em- 
ployees have overhauled the parking meters 
at a saving of $10,000. The city has voted to 
take over a blighted residential area for park 
purposes and has annexed and platted a 40- 
acre plat and provided intersecting sewer 
and water service for a start of 100 units of 
low cost housing for resettlement and to 

relieve housing for lower income groups. 
Water mains had been broken, many side- 
walks destroyed, storm sewers washed com- 
pletely away, and much city equipment and 
records destroyed by flood. Typhoid im- 
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munization was given to 20,000 people. Two 
tons of DDT were used in fly control. During 
the height of the flood, 1,800 evacuees were 
moved to the college campus and nearly 
3,000 additional people were provided shel- 
ter and food in private homes throughout 
the city. Only one life was lost during the 
flood. There were no reports of any disease 
during or immediately following the flood. 

During the flood the mayor, city man- 
ager, and city engineer set up headquarters 
in the student union building on the Kansas 
State College campus. When the local radio 
station and telephones were put out of com- 
mission, the college radio station, short- 
wave radio units, and amateur broadcasting 
units were used to transmit messages to 
people outside the city. The police radios, 
the walkie-talkie radios, and field phone 
equipment were used to keep in contact 
with city employees. 

It was estimated that flood damage to 
city facilities totalled $1,500,000, to residen- 
tial areas $8,500,000, to business places 
$12,000,000, to schools $500,000—or a total 
of $22,500,000. Damages to city facilities 
were financed as follows: $88,000 was fi- 
nanced by the U.S. Army Engineers which 
provided the cleanup of the mud and haul- 
ing of debris from the flood areas, $150,000 
was provided by aid from the federal govern- 
ment. At least $200,000 additional is needed, 
but due to peculiar federal definitions the 
funds already on hand cannot be used. The 
remainder must be absorbed by the city over 
a long-term period. Of the damage to the 
residential area, it is estimated that the Red 
Cross provided aid to the amount of $100,- 
000. The city, through resettlement and re- 
habilitation, provided funds in the amount 
of $70,000 for the purchase of blighted prop- 
erty. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loaned in the neighborhood of $200,000 
and the remainder was absorbed by the resi- 
dents. 

On business losses, approximately $200,- 
000 was covered by varying forms of insur- 
ance. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loaned $1,500,000 and the remainder 
was absorbed by the merchants. In damages 
to the school system approximately $35,000 
was provided in aid by the federal govern- 
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ment and the remainder has had to be ab- 
sorbed by the school system. No aid was re- 
ceived from the state and it was impossible 
for the county to provide any assistance be- 
cause of the tremendous burden which it had 
to absorb in its own rehabilitation work. 

The civil defense program is being broad- 
ened to provide an organized nucleus for dis- 
aster in the future. Shortly after the first of 
the year, this organization will be revised so 
that plans will progress more smoothly in 
future disasters. There is a dire need for a 
flood insurance program for these areas that 
are not now adequately protected against 
future disaster of this nature. Pending final 
consummation of flood control projects, it is 
felt that this is one of our greatest needs. Since 
the last disaster additional radio facilities 
have been added to the police department, 
and street broadcasting units are being se- 
cured to provide a more adequate warning 
system. The location of supplies and mate- 
rials which are needed in a disaster is receiv- 
ing the most critical attention in planning 
for future emergencies.—W. B. AvEry, city 
manager, Manhattan. 


Citizen Conference Plans for 
Future of Metropolitan Area 
ICHITA, Kansas, accepts its metro- 
politan status with proud reluctance! 

This conclusion is probably the key to under- 
standing the Municipal University of Wichi- 
ta’s First Annual Conference on Public Af- 
fairs, November 13 to 15. Two hundred pub- 
lic officials and civic leaders, representing 
nearly all elements of the community, met 
for three days to look at ‘‘Wichita Today.” 
Through these men sitting in various panels, 
Wichita looked at itself, dissected itself, and 
then tried to put itself back together again. 

Roundtable discussion groups explored 
problems common to most areas which, like 
Wichita, experience almost a doubling of 
population in a ten-year span. Thus the 
community’s leaders came to grips with 
problems in finance, cultural activities, and 
metropolitan planning. The emphasis was, 
of course, on these problems as seen in their 
Wichita setting. In addition, top officials 
from surrounding towns were provided an 
opportunity to compare their grievances and 
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problems, and to discuss them with officials 
of the metropolitan center whose growth has 
been mainly responsible for them. 

A second purpose was served by the con- 
ference, namely, to familiarize various 
groups with the viewpoints of other groups. 
This was achieved by having each panel 
bring the results of its deliberations to later 
general sessions. The general sessions at- 
tempted to synthesize the various panel re- 
ports and to frame the problems presented 
in broader terms. To give one example, the 
results of earlier sessions on utilities, traffic 
and transportation, and surrounding areas 
were brought together in a session on metro- 
politan planning, and helped provide that 
panel with the total planning picture. 

What did the conference accomplish? It 
solved few problems and started no reform 
groups. In fact the conference probably 
posed more questions than it helped answer. 
But this in itself was undoubtedly beneficial 
because these questions helped define more 
clearly what previously had been nebulous 
and disconnected notions. They are ques- 
tions which, because they have now been 
asked, can mark the beginning of more sys- 
tematic thinking about Wichita’s problems 
than has previously been possible. 

Having taken an inventory, the commu- 
nity’s leaders seem to have accepted the fact 
of metropolitanism. This is a frightening 
thought for most of us in nonmetropolitan 
areas, and hence is faced up to with reluc- 
tance. Yet, though some panel members 
looked back with nostalgia, all recognized 
that Wichita is growing and will probably con- 
tinue to grow. They then began to ask ques- 
tions: What kind of a Wichita do we want? 
How broadly must we plan? We see that we 
cannot buy everything we need, so are there 
criteria for establishing priorities for new 
functions of government? 

Having decided what we need first, how 
shall we pay for it? What new resources are 
open to us? Which governmental units 
should perform each of these functions? To 
what extent must Wichita be interested in 
what happens beyond her city limits? How 
can the several communities best consolidate 
their resources and jointly attack common 
problems? How can we insure the soundness 
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of the community’s economic life? How can 
we guide it along the lines of rational devel- 
opment? It is in these questions that we can 
detect the beginnings of direction. 

The university invited seven leading au- 
thorities in metropolitan and municipal af- 
fairs to serve as catalysts in the various 
roundtable sessions. These men sensed ex- 
actly what was wanted, with the result that 
the bulk of the discussion was carried on by 
Wichita people. The fact that 200 busy citi- 
zens were willing to take time out to discuss 
together the community’s problems, and the 
fact that about 400 other busy citizens were 
willing to take time out to listen to these dis- 
cussions is in itself a heartening experience. 
One conviction which was expressed again 
and again by various individuals was that 
citizen participation on a broader scale must 
be realized in order to achieve wide accept- 
ance of plans to cope with growth. 

The problems arising from the rapid 
growth of metropolitan Wichita, Kansas, 
stimulated the departments of political sci- 
ence, economics, sociology, psychology, edu- 
cation, and fine arts to combined efforts to 
provide a neutral university forum for the 
discussion of emerging community prob- 
lems. This conference was the first result.— 
Huco WALL, head of the department of po- 
litical science, University of Wichita, and 
chairman of the Public Affairs Conference. 


Informs City Employees on Per- 
sonnel Policies and Rules 

ASADENA, California, has published 

an attractive illustrated 44-page pam- 
phlet entitled You and Your Fob With the City 
of Pasadena. A copy was mailed to each city 
employee at his home, and in the future the 
manual will be handed to each new em- 
ployee of the city. The first page of the man- 
ual is devoted to a letter of welcome signed 
by City Manager Don C. McMillan. The 
letter closes with: ““We city employees are a 
team and you are now an important mem- 
ber. Teamwork is essential in our jobs. If 
each of us does his job well, the citizens of 
Pasadena will continue to be proud of the 
service we give them. We are counting on 
you and we are glad to welcome you.” 








The manual covers in detail job classifica- 
tions, promotions, pay increases, overtime 
work, transfers, vacations, sick leave, injury 
on the job, handling grievances, safety prac- 
tices, car allowances, and numerous other 
matters of interest to employees. The origi- 
nal draft of the manual was prepared by the 
city’s personnel department, and after the 
city manager’s office had suggested changes 
and additions, copies of the revised draft 
were sent to all department heads for review 
and comment. 

Next a series of four-hour meetings of su- 
pervisory employees were held to discuss the 
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contents of the manual. From 12 to 16 super- 
visory personnel attended these meetings 
which also provided good in-service training 
and resulted in the preparation of a better 
manual. These meetings also impressed su- 
pervisors of their responsibility to the indi- 
vidual employees. Following these meetings, 
the personnel department prepared a re- 
vised draft which was sent to the city 
manager’s office for final review and ap- 
proval. The manual was then printed by 
the city’s printing department.—RoBERT 
M. McCurpy, assistant city manager, Pasa- 
dena. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











Item — = eae te oe 
Last Year 

Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1935-39 =100 188.6 11-15 187.4 175.6 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?..... % yield 2.07 12-15 2.07 1.72 1.72 2.06 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... .. 100,000 pop. 90 Nov. -90 86 64 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 76.0 Nov. 86.0 102.5 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index’... 1939=100 238.6 Sept. 237.2 224.0 206.8 225.9 
Value of New Construction®. In millions $2,569 Nov. $2,692 $2,695 $1,395 $2,794 
ree In millions $1,901 Nov. $1,789 $1,982 $1,068 $2,059 
Governmental®.......... In millions $ 668 Nov. $ 903 $ 713 $ 327 $ 735 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


4 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of ‘‘work put in place”? (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
not maintenance and repairs. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


New Sources of Local Revenue 

N TENNESSEE 50 cities and 35 counties dur- 
I ing the last half of 1951 adopted a 10 per cent 
(or less) retail sales tax on beer, authorized by the 
legislature earlier in the year. Revenues from this 
new tax in Chattanooga have averaged nearly 
$30,000 per month and in Kingsport, a city of 
19,636, $6,800 per month. Syracuse, New York, 
recently adopted a 2 per cent local sales tax which 
became effective on January 1. The city contin- 
ued its hotel and occupancy tax but repealed its 
utilities and admissions taxes. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has levied an occupation tax of 5 per cent 
on the $1,000,000 a year gross heating business of 
the local power and light company. Salt Lake 
City has imposed a 2 per cent franchise tax on the 
gross revenue of the local telephone company. 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, has adopted a tax of 
one and one-half mills on gross receipts of all per- 
sons “offering services of any kind” which will 
affect all professional men, contractors, artisans, 
craftsmen, and so on, and is referred to as a busi- 
ness service tax. Altoona had previously adopted 
a similar tax. Baltimore has increased its cigarette 
tax from 1 cent to 2 cents per pack to raise addi- 
tional revenue of $1,400,000 a year. Joplin, Mis- 
souri, voters recently approved by almost 11-to-1 
a proposal to levy a 2-cent per pack tax on 
cigarettes. Chicago has increased local motor ve- 
hicle license taxes 50 per cent. Oklahoma City has 
adopted a sewer service charge of $1 a month on 
single-family residential units and charges to 
other users range from $1 to $29 per month, plus 
charges related to water consumed beginning at 
10 cents per 1,000 gallons per month. The sewer 
service charge will yield $1,000,000 per year. 
Because the tax rate was not uniform with that 
levied on individuals, an Ohio state district court 
has held invalid the local income taxes of Camp- 
bell and Youngstown levied on the net profits of 
corporations. 


Use Telephone to Report Fires 


In Salisbury, North Carolina, 247 fire alarms 
were received last year by telephone, 27 through 
the box alarm system, and four orally. Of the 27 
box alarms four were false. . . . In Miami, Flor- 
ida, 10 times more fire alarms are telephoned to 
the fire department than are reported from fire 
alarm boxes and half of the box alarms have 
proved false. The safety director has recom- 
mended that fire alarm boxes be removed. 


New Municipal Codes 

Phoenix, Arizona, has recently issued a new 
municipal code which includes the city charter, 
civil service ordinance, administrative code, and 
general ordinances. Much of the revision work 
was done by the staff of the city attorney. Refer- 
ences to applicable state laws are presented in 
footnotes. In Kansas 21 cities, including Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Pittsburg, and Hutchinson 
among the larger cities, revised their ordinances 
in 1951 and published them in book form. A New 
York State commission has formulated uniform 
statewide building regulations which cities may 
adopt by resolution of the city council. The code 
provides that builders may use any materials 
which meet certain performance tests. Boulder, 
Colorado, has amended its charter to enable the 
council to adopt by reference such long codes as 
uniform traffic and building codes. 


Uses One-Man Police Cars 

In San Francisco the use of one-man instead of 
two-man police cars in six residential areas since 
last May has made available 44 police officers for 
assignment to other duties such as traffic work. 
The shift to the one-man car plan has enabled the 
police department to meet some of the manpower 
shortage of 96 officers who are on military leave. 
The department is considering the use of three- 
wheel motorcycles by officers now on foot patrol 
in outlying residential districts in order to provide 
more intense policing of the areas where a major 
part of the police work is in widely scattered com- 
mercial sections as well as in residential sections. 


Combine All Building Inspections 

Los Angeles County is considering training 
building inspectors to issue permits and to make 
inspections on house-connections to sewers and 
curb cuts and driveway construction activities 
which are now handled by other departments. 
In 1933 Los Angeles County adopted the policy 
of having the same men perform combined build- 
ing, electrical, and plumbing inspections, and 
subsequently added the checking of new struc- 
tures for compliance with the zoning ordinance, 
setback regulations, and house numbers. The cen- 
tral office has specialists in architecture, struc- 
tural engineering, plumbing, and electricity who 
assist in the functional supervision and training of 
inspectors and who handle the most difficult jobs. 
A typical new house receives about 12 inspec- 
tions, any one building inspector being capable of 
performing all inspections. Because of the com- 
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bined inspection system, combinations of two or 
three of these inspections are frequently made 
during one visit, e.g., rough frame, rough plumb- 
ing, and rough wiring. A number of other cities, 
both large and small, are consolidating inspec- 
tional work in one department, as in Kansas 
City, Hartford, Philadelphia, and San Diego, and 
suggestions on how to consolidate, how to train 
personnel, and how to improve procedures are set 
forth in a report, entitled Administration of Regula- 
tory Inspectional Activities, recently issued by the 
International City Managers’ Association and 
sent to the officials of cities subscribing to the 
Association’s Management Information Service. 


Pay Traffic Fines by Mail 


A recent survey of 20 large cities, made by the 
research department of the city of Kansas City, 
Missouri, shows that all cities permit payment of 
parking violation fines by mail. In all but five 
cities the common moving vehicle violations, such 
as running stop signs and red lights and illegal 
turns, may be paid by mail or at the counter. 
Cities requiring appearance in court or before a 
traffic violations bureau by drivers breaking laws 
governing moving vehicles include Cleveland, 
Des Moines, Milwaukee, Phoenix, and Portland 
(Oregon). Eighteen cities, Kansas City and Cin- 
cinnati excepted, allow judges of the municipal 
court or some similar official to establish the fines, 
but limits are set on size of the fine or term of im- 
prisonment that may be imposed. In Kansas City 
and Cincinnati the fines for various violations are 
set in the traffic ordinances. Median fines im- 
posed by cities for common traffic offenses in- 
clude: boulevard stop $5; failure to stop for a 
traffic light $5; prohibited turn $4; turning from 
wrong lane $5; defective head or tail lights $3; 
passing street car illegally $10; defective brakes 
$5; and no hand signal $4.75. All the cities sur- 
veyed have authority to assess higher fines for 
repeat violations of the moving vehicle regula- 
tions. 


Solving the Parking Problem 


Springfield, Missouri, has opened its first city- 
owned parking lot with 60 car spaces equipped 
with parking meters and paved with concrete. It 
is lighted with four 4,000 candlepower street 
lights. The city financed the project with $10,000 
in six-year revenue bonds, the bonds being pur- 
chased by a local bank and immediately sold to 
citizens. In Baltimore, Maryland, the city re- 
cently agreed to advance 85 per cent of the 
$1,100,000 needed to finance two parking garages 
in the downtown section. The city will be repaid 
with interest by private parking companies. The 
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two new facilities will accommodate a total of 
1,020 cars per day, replacing private parking lots 
which now accommodate only a few cars. In Buf- 
falo, New York, a parking committee appointed 
by the mayor has recommended that a per- 
manent parking board or authority composed of 
citizens serving without compensation be set up 
for the purpose of developing parking projects 
and to operate, lease, and manage such projects, 
as well as to license and police privately owned 
parking lots; that the city earmark parking meter 
revenue for off-street parking purposes; that the 
legislature provide partial tax exemption for pri- 
vate parking projects; that the public be encour- 
aged to use public transit facilities during shop- 
ping hours to reduce the parking load at peak 
periods; and that off-street terminal facilities 
should be provided in order to remove suburban 
and interurban buses from certain overloaded 
downtown streets. 


Women Police and Street Sweepers 


New Orleans has employed 32 policewomen 
for part-time traffic duty. The women will be un- 
der the jurisdiction of the police department and 
will wear uniforms. They will be stationed during 
peak traffic hours at intervals along the city’s 
downtown business streets to prevent motorists 
from parking in moving traffic lanes. Police- 
women are paid $60 per month for 15 hours of 
work per week. Norfolk, Virginia, has employed 
eight women on a trial basis for street sweeping 
assignments because of the critical shortage of 
labor. The women work in two groups of four 
side by side with the regular groups of men. They 
work ahead of the street cleaning truck and sweep 
up piles of dirt in readiness for the trucks. The 
women work 44 hours a week from 6 A.M. to 
2 P.M. 


Cities Publish Annual Budgets 

Thirteen cities recently issued annual budgets: 
Fairborn, Ohio; Norfolk, Virginia; Janesville and 
Superior, Wisconsin; Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina; Sarasota, Florida; Longview and Lubbock, 
Texas; Jasper, Alabama; Pomona and San 
Diego, California; Wayzata, Minnesota; and 
Denver, Colorado. The Superior budget includes 
a number of charts showing financial trends, fire 
losses, welfare caseload, and police activities. A 
special section of the Sarasota document reviews 
departmental activities during the past year. The 
Longview budget contains the budget classifica- 
tion of expenditures by character and object. The 
Lubbock budget has many summary tables and a 
chart showing debt retirement; salaries and wages 
are shown in separate schedules. A five-year capi- 
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tal improvement plan is included in Jasper’s 
budget. The Norfolk and San Diego documents 
contain excellent budget messages. The San 
Diego budget as adopted by the council begins 
with a summary of changes made in the pre- 
liminary budget submitted in May, 1951, con- 
tains several charts, and presents more detailed 
estimates than most budgets. 


Electric Bills Continue to Decrease 


The average residential electric bill has de- 
creased from $3.98 in 1941 to $3.74 in 1951, ac- 
cording to the Federal Power Commission. The 
average is based on 100 kwh consumption which 
approximates residential use of electrical energy 
for lighting, refrigeration, and small appliances 
and is representative of the average amount paid 
each month by a very large category of residen- 
tial customers. During the 10-year period the 
average monthly bills declined in 43 states; the 
maximum reductions were $1.17 in Arizona and 
98 cents in New Mexico. In five states there were 
increases, the largest of which was 27 cents per 
month. The greatest reductions were in com- 
munities with less than 50,000 population. Of the 
4,413 communities over 2,500 population sur- 
veyed by the commission, 3,432 were served by 
privately owned utilities while 981 communities 
were served by publicly owned plants. Net 
monthly electric billsin each city, as of January 1, 
1951, are shown in Typical Residential Electric Bills, 
1951, recently issued by the FPC. 


Annexes Fringe Area 


Alexandria, Virginia, as a result of recent ac- 
tion by the supreme court of appeals, has com- 
pleted annexation of 7.65 square miles and 11,900 
people, thus doubling the area of the city. The 
city had filed suit for the annexation more than a 
year ago. The case was won with arguments that 
the city needs room to expand and that the fringe 
area needs municipal services that only the city 
can provide. Officials estimated that the cost to 
the city for the annexation is $455,000 which in- 
cludes the cost of one school, a school site, and 
part of a $3,000,000 bond issue sold by the 
county for sewage improvements. Municipal 
services were extended to the new area on Janu- 
ary 1 and the city has tentative plans to build a 


new school and police and fire stations in the 
area, 


Cities Add Fluoride to Water 
A total of 124 cities in 31 states were adding 
fluoride to their water supply on October 15, ac- 
cording to the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Only 10 of these cities were known to have 


undertaken fluoridation prior to 1949. During 
the last two months of 1951 many other cities 
took steps toward fluoridation. In Washington, 
for example, only one city was adding fluoride on 
October 15, but six more cities followed suit in 
November. Fluoridation has been officially ap- 
proved by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and by several national organizations. Infor- 
mation about fluoridation and the 124 cities 
which had adopted this program by last October 
is given in a recent report issued by the United 
States Conference of Mayors. . . . Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, has applied to the state health department 
for a permit for the fluoridation of the city’s water 
supply. The necessary equipment is estimated to 
cost $8,200 and the supply of chemicals needed 
for the first year will cost $30,800. 


Civilian School Crossing Guards 


Milwaukee has employed 100 civilian school 
crossing guards at $60 per month for a period of 
nine months, saving the city more than $50,000 
per year on the basis of assigning 100 regular 
patrolmen to such work at $155 per month (half 
time). Patrolmen are thus made available for full- 
time police duty. Eighty out of 195 cities, accord- 
ing to a recent survey by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, have employed civilian school 
crossing guards on a part-time basis to replace 
regular police formerly assigned to this duty. In 46 
of these cities men are employed exclusively, in 18 
cities only women, and 16 cities employ both. 
Individual city information showing hours of 
duty per day for civilian crossing guards and pay 
rates has been published by the Conference of 
Mayors which points out that in all but a few 
scattered instances the use of civilian guards has 
been highly successful. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Scottsbluff, Nebraska, recently adopted a 
number of ordinances which have been published 
separately as pamphlets, covering zoning, build- 
ing, water and sewer main extensions, subdivi- 
sions, electric wiring, plumbing, and fire preven- 
tion. Ann Arbor, Michigan, has declared as a 
nuisance the unsolicited entering of any private 
residence by a solicitor, peddler, hawker, itiner- 
ant merchant or transient vendor. In Oregon the 
state supreme court recently upheld the validity 
of a so-called Green River type ordinance 
adopted by the city of Bend and which prohibits 
doorbell ringing by uninvited salesmen. Roches- 
ter, New York, recently adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting the sale or gift of any revolver, pistol, 
or instrument simulating a weapon to any youth 
under 18 years of age. The ordinance also pro- 








hibits the sale or gift and possession by youths 
under 18 of commercially made slingshots. Oak- 
land, California, has adopted an ordinance estab- 
lishing through truck routes for trucks exceeding 
a total length of 20 feet including a trailer or 
tractor. Kansas City, Missouri, has authorized 
the mayor to appoint a 15-member advisory com- 
mission on human relations to encourage under- 
standing and harmonious relationships among all 
group and individuals in the city. Other or- 
dinances recently adopted include governing the 
operation of tourist and trailer camps in Macon, 
Georgia; revised zoning codes in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Providence, Rhode Island. 


Adopt Sidewalk Repair Policy 


Two cities have adopted new sidewalk repair 
policies. In Dallas, Texas, the city council has 
approved a sidewalk repair program designed to 
encourage homeowners to replace worn-out side- 
walks in the older sections of the city. In the past 
property owners have been required to pay the 
full cost of replacing sidewalks but under the new 
plan they will pay 50 per cent and the city 50 per 
cent. Monticello, New York, has adopted a policy 
of paying one-third of the cost of constructing or 
repairing sidewalks. Sidewalks in disrepair must 
be repaired upon 24-hour notice or the village 
itself may make such repairs and add the cost to 
the taxes on the property. Detailed information 
on sidewalk financing practice in hundreds of 
cities, together with a discussion of municipal 
policy, is set forth in a report, entitled Financing 
Sidewalk Construction and Maintenance, recently is- 
sued by the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation and sent to the officials of cities that sub- 
scribe to the Association’s Management Informa- 
tion Service. 


Assessed Valuations Go Up 


The assessed value of real estate for tax pur- 
poses in 72 jurisdictions containing at least one 
city of more than 100,000 population increased 
4.4 per cent since last year. This compares with 
previous annual increases for the same jurisdic- 
tions of 2.98 per cent in 1950, 4.3 per cent in 
1949, and 6.35 per cent in 1948. Every city and 
county surveyed by the National Association of 
Assessing Officers reported some assessment in- 
crease except one—Somerville, Massachusetts. 
The highest reported increase for 1951 was Hous- 
ton with 20.8 per cent, due mainly to the annexa- 
tion of 79 square miles last year, followed by 
Stark County (Canton), Ohio; Oklahoma 
County (Oklahoma City), Oklahoma; and Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. Chief factors responsible for 
the increased assessments were new construction, 
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annexation of new territory, and reassessment 
projects carried on by many jurisdictions in an 
effort to bring assessments in line with current 
sale value of real estate. 


Hiring and Training Methods 

The cities of Glendale, Pasadena, and Santa 
Monica, California, recently held joint examina- 
tions for the position of personnel technician. Re- 
quirements for the position were the same in all 
three cities, although the salaries were slightly dif- 
ferent. Following the written test a joint oral test 
will be held for the three positions. . . . Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, gives prospective 
candidates for county jobs general information 
about the county and its government, printed on 


the reverse side of job announcements. . . . Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, recently started in-service training 
classes for 57 supervisory employees. . . . In Dan- 


ville, Virginia, several police officers have at- 
tended Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, the police training program at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, and the central police training 
school at Richmond, Virginia. 


Rent Control, Defense Housing 


Arlington County, Virginia, and about 20 
other municipalities have recently held hearings 
on re-establishing rent controls. Although no 
local governing body has yet reimposed rent con- 
trol, the Office of Rent Stabilization has taken 
this step in 18 areas previously decontrolled by 
federal action....A manual on how to plan 
new communities for defense plants, just issued 
by the Urban Land Institute, points out that the 
experience of World War II shows that housing 
and other facilities provided near large defense 
installations should be permanent instead of tem- 
porary. The manual shows in detail how com- 
munities, neighborhoods, and even complete 
towns should be developed. It includes data on 
street arrangements, lot and block sizes, provision 
for off-street parking, churches, schools, shopping 
facilities, grouping of dwelling units, and types of 
local government administration. 


Basis for Sewer Service Charges 


One-third of the 101 Tennessee cities with 
public sewerage systems levy a sewer service 
charge, according to a recent survey made by the 
state planning commission. Of the 34 cities mak- 
ing such a charge, 13 have only a connection fee, 
which ranges from $1 to $100, the most common 
fee being $25. Thirty cities levy a regular sewer 
service charge, generally a flat rate of 50 cents to 
$1.75 per month with $1 being the most popular 
figure; only six of the 30 cities base their charge 
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on the water bill. The four remaining cities levy a 
sewer service charge only on users outside the 
city. The planning commission in its report 
pointed out that the flat sewer charge has no 
relation to the use of the system. It is suggested 
that the sewer service charge based on water 
consumption is “the most logical and simplest 
method of setting up a sewer charge and the best 
calculated to return sufficient revenue to the sys- 
tem. . . . Most Tennessee cities would find them- 
selves much better off financially if the cost of 
their expensive sewerage systems were being met 
by a sewer charge.” 


Fire Inspection of Dwellings 


Phoenix, Arizona, and Norfolk, Virginia, have 
begun fire inspections of every dwelling to make 
residents more fire-prevention conscious and to 
reduce fire losses. In Phoenix a fire truck with a 
full company tours the residential area between 
10 a.m. and 3 p.m. requesting the permission of 
the homeowners to make inspections. A captain 
and hoseman then make the inspection. In Nor- 
folk housewives are advised in advance by the 
local newspapers of the day they can expect the 
three-man inspection teams. Firemen in both 
cities are trained to recognize fire hazards and to 
use tact and courtesy in approaching home- 
owners. Advice is given on methods of avoiding 
fire hazards. Inspecting teams are in constant 
radio communication with stations in case of a 
fire call. The inspections are being conducted as 
a part of the National Home Inspection Drive 


sponsored by the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs. 


Enlarges Council Meeting Room 


The Martinsville, Virginia, city council has 
moved into a relocated and remodeled council 
chamber. Several partitions were removed in the 
city hall to provide the new quarters. Individual 
desks for the mayor, four councilmen, the city 
manager, city attorney, and city clerk are ar- 
ranged in a U-shape facing the audience. A table 
is located in the center of the ‘‘U”? where maps 
and plans can be spread out, and desks and chairs 
are provided for press and radio representatives. 
The room is equipped with fluorescent lighting, 
venetian blinds, and asphalt- and cork-tiled 
floors. 


Plans Roster of Trained Assistants 
A state-wide eligibility list of administrative 
assistants to municipal executives is being estab- 
lished by the city managers’ department of the 
League of California Cities. Qualifications were 
listed as a college degree plus a year’s experience 


in city government; or graduate work in public 
administration, civil engineering, business admin- 
istration, etc.; or completion of a municipal in- 
ternship program; or graduation from high school 
and five years’ experience in city government. 
The announcement of the examination was sent 
to universities and colleges in the state and out of 
the 105 candidates whose applications were ap- 
proved, 89 applicants took the written tests at 
various locations in the state. Applicants who 
qualified in the written test are being given per- 
sonal and group oral interviews. The final grade 
will be either “qualified” or “disqualified.” The 
purpose of the eligible list is to develop an or- 
ganized approach for bringing highly qualified 
and professionally trained young men into mu- 
nicipal government at the administrative man- 
agement level. City managers have found that 
many potential recruits, although primarily in- 
terested in city government, have turned to fed- 
eral or state positions. The eligible list will be 
made available to officials of all of the 305 cities in 
the state. 


Private Funds for School Buildings 


In LaGrange, Georgia, seven new school 
buildings are being built; two were recently com- 
pleted, two others are about one-third completed, 
and the remainder will be built within the next 
two years. The buildings are being financed from 
a bond issue of $1,450,000 voted by the people in 
April, 1950. Between the time the bonds were is- 
sued and bids were received construction costs 
increased 100 per cent and it was found that 
more space had to be provided. A local philan- 
thropic organization, the Callaway Community 
Foundation, which operates a large textile mill in 
the city, has supplied the necessary additional 
funds totaling $1,423,000 to complete the school 
building program. 


Trends In Off-Street Parking 


A growing number of cities are requiring 
builders to provide off-street parking facilities for 
tenants of new residential and commercial struc- 
tures. More than 200 cities now have such or- 
dinances; some cities adopting them recently are 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey; Salem, Oregon; Toledo, 
Ohio; and Kansas City, Missouri... . Des 
Moines, Iowa, has leased to a private concern the 
operation of its new 430-car capacity parking 
garage. The operator is guaranteed a minimum of 
$50,000 but is not to receive more than 52 per 
cent of the first $102,000 of gross annual income, 
55 per cent of the next $48,000, and 60 per cent of 
all gross income over $150,000. Parking charges 
set by the city range from 30 cents for the first 








hour to $1 for all-day parking up to 6:00 p.m. 
The lessee is required to furnish public liability, 
fire, theft, and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance and a faithful performance bond... . In 
Santa Monica, California, the local parking au- 
thority has proposed that five free parking lots be 
provided in the central business district. The lots 
would be financed by a special assessment dis- 
trict bond issue of $1,800,000 which would add 
$1.21 per $100 assessed valuation for a period of 
20 years. The authority believes that special as- 
sessment financing is preferable to general obliga- 
tion bonds, revenue bonds, special sales tax, or 
parking meter funds. ... Pomona, California, 
has recently opened an 84-car metered parking 
lot at a cost of $90,000 paid by assessment on 
property owners of a parking district. 


Lowers Fire Insurance Rates 


The fire defenses of Oxnard, California 
(21,512), have recently been placed in class 5 as 
a result of a survey by the underwriters. During 
the past two years the city has reduced the num- 
ber of deficiency points by 736 points. Improve- 
ments which brought about the reduction were 
long-range planning, improved fire department 
administration, coordinating the operation of de- 
partments that are included in the appraisal, and 
water distribution system improvements. Since 
the city was formerly in class 7, fire insurance 
premiums will be reduced an average of $1 for 
every $1,000 of insurance coverage. 


Handling Traffic Problems 


To clear up congestion caused by truck traffic 
the city of Denver prohibits all but commercial 
vehicles from parking on certain downtown 
streets between 7:00 and 10:00 a.m. This plan is 
designed to attract trucks to take advantage of 
the three-hour morning period. Signs on parking 
meters designate the hours commercial vehicles 
have exclusive use. What were previously truck- 
only zones are now being installed with meters 
permitting use by passenger cars at the end of the 
three-hour period. ...In Denver and Kansas 
City all traffic stops for pedestrians when the sig- 
nals flash “‘walk’’ and walkers are also permitted 
to cross catty-corner if they desire. Cars going in 
all directions must stop when the “Walk” signal 
flashes. Pedestrians stop when the lights are red 
or green....In New York City bus loading 
zones are being shifted to the far side of intersec- 
tions in an effort to reduce accidents and traffic 
congestion. . . . In Akron, Ohio, traffic violators 
now attend the movies—safety movies—in traffic 
court, followed by a five-minute “curtain talk” 
by the judge. Youthful traffic violators in Detroit 
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must attend a traffic safety school at Wayne Uni- 
versity as a condition of probation. . . . In Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the police department with the 
cooperation of city and county school officials has 
presented a series of illustrated lectures at all 
senior high schools on traffic safety. This instruc- 
tion is designed to inform students of the need for 
careful driving and to supplement the driver- 
training courses offered in the high schools. 


Utility Services Beyond City Limits 

Richmond, Virginia, has adopted a compre- 
hensive resolution defining water and sewer serv- 
ices to areas outside the city. Such services may be 
extended to the county or to any other public 
authority and to individual property owners 
when the city manager has determined it is prac- 
tical to do so. Commercial and industrial exten- 
sions are approved by the council upon recom- 
mendation by the city manager. Extensions may 
be made only into areas which are within the lim- 
its of the metropolitan area as determined by 
the city planning commission. Outside service 
charges will be fixed by the council and service 
will be supplied on the contract terms and condi- 
tions which are outlined in the resolution. The 
cost of constructing city lines and the extension 
will be borne by the original applicant. The 
original applicant will be reimbursed from funds 
derived from allocable frontage line costs paid by 
subsequent customers. Each customer will pay a 
connection charge. The policy adopted by the 
council is based on a survey made by the city’s 
bureau of the budget. The policy adopted is 
designed to encourage water and sewer exten- 
sions which will conform to city standards and 
which will return a substantial revenue. 


Discontinues Police Motorcycles 


Salinas, California, has discontinued the use of 
six two-wheeled police motorcycles. A survey by 
O. W. Wilson, professor of criminology at the 
University of California, revealed that the cost of 
operating one motorcycle was $8,000 per year. 
Cost factors included higher pay for the motor- 
cycle officer, higher workmen’s compensation 
rates due to increased hazard and more acci- 
dents, cost of the equipment and its maintenance, 
and lost-time accidents. In many cases officers on 
motorcycles were not willing to carry on other 
police duties. Better traffic control at reduced 
cost has resulted from elimination of the six two- 
wheel motorcycles and the installation of traffic 
signals at certain intersections. Other California 
cities that have discontinued the use of two- 
wheeled police motorcycles are Berkeley, Hay- 
ward, Pasadena, and Richmond. 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL DisPER- 
sion. Proceedings of meeting on November 13, 
1951. National Security Resources Board, 
Washington, D.C. 1951. 108pp. 

Tue Cope or THE City or PHoENIx, ARIZONA. 
1951. City Clerk, City Hall, Phoenix. 1951. 
693pp. $5. 

NICKNAMES OF AMERICAN Cities. By Gerard L. 
Alexander. Special Libraries Association, 31 
East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 1951. 
88pp. $2. 

PusLic SERVICES AND BLIGHTED Argas; A StuDy 
or Two ArEAS IN LoutsviLLeE. Louisville and 
Jefferson County Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission, City Hall, Louisville, Kentucky. 
1951. 41pp. 

Guiwe To County ExecuTIve Form or GoveRN- 
MENT, FarrFAx County, ViroiniA. Board of 
Supervisors, Court House, Fairfax, Virginia. 
1951. 374pp. 

3,434 U.S. Government Fitms; Motion Pic- 
TURES, Fi_mstrips, Sets oF Stipes, AVAILABLE 
FOR Pusiic Use In THE UNITED STATES. 
United States Office of Education. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1951. 329pp. 70 cents. 

Impact OF DEFENSE INDUSTRIES ON COMMUNITIES; 
A SELECTED BisLiocrApnuy. American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1951. 5pp. 50 cents. 

WaTER FOR InDustTry; A Review OF WATER RE- 
SOURCES AFFECTING INDUSTRIAL LOCATION. 
Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 32pp. 

PLANNING CoMMUNITY FACcILiTiEs FoR Basic Em- 
PLOYMENT Expansion. Urban Land Institute, 
1737 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1951. 27pp. $3. 

Setectinc Supervisors. By United States Civil 
Service Commission. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 30pp. 
15 cents. 

You anp Your Jos, City or Sacinaw, Micui- 
GAN. City Manager’s Office, City Hall, Sagi- 
naw. 1951. 11pp. 

You anp Your Jos WITH THE City oF PasaDENA. 
City Manager’s Office, City Hall, Pasadena, 
California. 1951. 44pp. 

FLuORIDATION OF Pusiic WATER SupPLies. 
United States Conference of Mayors, 730 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 
10pp. 

MANAGEMENT OF Boston’s AUTOMOTIVE EguiP- 
MENT. Boston Municipal Research Bureau, 


25 Pemberton Square, Boston. 1951. 108pp. 

Civitan ScHoot Crossinc Guarps REPLACE 
ReGuLaR Poxice. United States Conference 
of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1951. 3pp. 

Our Downtown ParkinG HEADACHE AND How 
WE Can Cure Ir. City Planning Commission, 
City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 1951. 11pp. 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS OFFERED IN THE FIELD 
or Trarric Sarety. National Committee for 
Traffic Safety, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 1951. 9pp. 

A Survey or Unirep States Ports, 1951. By 
George F. Mott. Archo Publishing Company, 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 1951. 
233pp. $5. 

A Factuat Discussion oF MotortTRUCK OPERA- 
TION, REGULATION, AND TAXATION. By United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1951. 
113pp. 30 cents. 

Kansas City FiLoop, 1951; Pusiic INFORMATION 
ProcRAM. Budget and Research Department, 
City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri. 1951. Un- 
paged. 75 cents. 

CONFERENCE ON CRIMINAL LAW ENFORCEMENT, 
Marcu 2, 1951. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. 1951. 87pp. 

FinaL Report OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
Commerce. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1951. 104pp. Senate Re- 
port No. 725. 82d Congress, 1st Session. 

Fire PREVENTION OrpINANCES. Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League, 205 South State Street, Ann 
Arbor. 1951. 19pp. 50 cents. 

TypicaL ResmwenTIAL Exectric Buus, 1951; 
Cities oF 2,500 PopuLaTION AND More. Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1951. 70pp. 25 cents. 

LocaATIONAL Costs In INDUSTRIAL DisTRICTS OF 
GREATER Kansas City. City Plan Commis- 
sion, City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri. 1950. 
83pp. $2. 

NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN, 1951; GENERAL INFOR- 
MATION AND Data sy States. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 218 pp. 
$1.25. 

RerusE COLLECTION AND DisposaL ror IOWA 
Communities. By Dean Zenor. Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 1951. 76pp. $1. 
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Smuailoat Thing | Ever Did | 


All Government Employees can save up 
to 30% from standard manual rates on 
automobile insurance. The Government 
Employees Insurance Companies were 
organized to give civilian Government 
Employees the finest insurance protection 
at the lowest possible cost. 


1 
i GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANIES 
1 


(Capital Stock Companies. . . not affiliated with the U. S. Government) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


For distribution to my associates please send me the following: 


QUANTITY TYPE CARD 
Automobile Insurance Inquiry NAME 
Cards ADDRESS 
Life Insurance Inquiry Cards 
—________Automobile Financing Inquiry CITY. 
Cards 
Or Sets of the Three Above ZONE STATE 
(in Envelopes for Easy 


Distribution) 79 DEPT. or OFFICE_ 
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